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ABSTRACT 

The instructional needs of compensatory education 
students are not being properly met. The ways in which compensatory 
education students are being instructionally shortchanged include the 
following: (1) compensatory education students may not be getting 
their fair share of district services; (2) compensatory education 
services are perhaps being used to supplant and not to supplement 
district services; and (3) certain instructional policies, attitudes, 
and practices may be hindering compensatory education students from 
benefitting through instruction. More research is needed to determine 
the following: (1) why some generally high achieving compensatory 
education schools have low achieving compensatory education programs; 
(2) why some generally high achieving compensatory education schools 
have high achieving compensatory education programs; (3) what are the 
instructional and other kinds of differentials between (1) and (2) 
above; (4) why some poorly achieving compensatory education schools 
have high achieving compensatory education programs; (5) why some 
nonachieving compensatory education schools have nonachieving 
compensatory education programs; and (6) what are the instructional 
and other kinds of differentials between (4) and (5) above. Sites in 
which research should be conducted are the following: (1) urban, 
suburban, and rural schools; (2) schools with different 
concentrations o£ Black, Hispanic, White and Asian students; and (3) 
schools with differing levels of poverty. A list of 38 references is 
included. (FMW) 
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The Question: Background 

This paper starts with the grim premise that compensatory education students 
are shortchanged — that, instruct ionwise, those who need the most get the least. 
Who are the compensatory education students and in what sense are they 
IxJ shortchanged? "Compensatory education students" in this paper comprise public 

school students from the first through the twelfth grades who receive or are 
targeted for supplemental services from state and/or federal compensatory 
education programs. They are underachievers , based on performance criteria 
established by their respective school districts, within the purview of state 
and federal compensatory education legislation. However, it is sometimes the 
case that not all students who qualify become compensatory education partici- 
pants. When this happens, federal law requires that the services be given to 
those "in greatest need." Such services are meant to "compensate for" certain 
conditions or circumstances in the student's life that tend to trigger under- 
achievement. By nature, therefore, they should be supplemental or in addxcion 
to services purchased with local funds. In State Department of Education and 
local parlance, compensatory education services should be "over and aoove" 
locally funded services. 

While compensatory education is not directed at racial minorities and the 
poor only, the majority of program participants are from such groups by virtue 
of funding procedures. Funding allocations to counties, districts, and schools 
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are based on the poverty factor, although student participation is based on 
educational disadvantage or underachievement relative to district criteria. 
Hence, compensatory education participants live in poverty areas which, in urban 
areas, are heavily populated with certain racial minority groups and, in rural 
areas, by poor whites and racial minority farmers. 

In what sense does this paper hypothesize that compensatory education 
students are shortchanged? The hypothesis is that they are shortchanged in 
terms of instruction, as indicated by the following: 

Compensatory education students may not be getting their fair share of 

district services. 

Compensatory education services are perhaps being used to supplant and not 
supplement district services. 

Certain instructional policies, attitudes, and practices may be hindering 
compensatory education students from benefitting through instruction. 
The Evidence 

Besides all the literature on differentials between instruction for whites 
versus instruction for racial minorities, instruction for middle class students 
versus instruction for lower class students, and instruction for high achievers 
versus instruction for low achievers, two studies conducted by the writer for 
the California State Department of Education have contributed to the aforemen- 
tioned hypothesis. In the 1982 study (California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1984), she identified 24 achieving compensatory education schools through 
a three-level screening process that included CAP (California Assessment 
Program) test performance above the school's comparison band, in reading and 
iaathematics , during the three-year period immediately preceding the study. This 
was followed with a review of descriptions regarding the schools* practices 
in the seven criteria areas of the study: principal leadership, academic 
emphasis, instructional effectiveness, school and classroom climate, ongoing 



monitoring, parent/community support, and auxiliary staff support. The final 
screening level included assurance of compliance, consultations with Department 
people who work with schools, and evidence of achievement gains made by compensa- 
tory education students. In regard to the latter, the original criterion of 
seven NCE (normal curve equivalency) gain proved to be overly ambitious and 
would have eliminated most of the schools without the exercise of flexibility. 
In October 1983, a grant proposal was funded by the United States Department of 
Education for the writer to conduct a second study (Barrozo, 1986) patterned 
after the 198i--82 study. The criteria, however, were made more stringent. The 
first level of the three-stage screening process required that the CAP scores in 
reading and mathematics be above their comparison bands during the three years 
being considered: 1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83. In addition, the statewide 
percentile rank of the scores for the first two years had to be no less than the 
35th and not lower than the 45th for the third year. Other criteria changes 
included the elimination of the "auxiliary staff support" criterion and the 
extension of the "parent community support" criterion to include "district" 
support, hence "parent/community/district support." The criteria were tested on 
all the schocls that had received federal compensatory education funds during 
the three years covered by the study. As a result, nine of the original 24 
achieving schools and 15 new schools were selected for the U.S. Department of 
Education study. However, for purpos :s of disseminating effective practices 
identified from achieving scnools, all the schools identified through the first 
and the second study were merged, hence a list of 39 achieving compensatory 
education schools. 

To pursue further the events that led to the hypothesis of this paper, it 
should be noted that in 1985 the United States Department of Education called 
for the nouiination of exemplary Chapter 1 programs for national recognition. 



The application of the seven NCE gain criterion in reading and mathematics to 
scores of the last four-year period yielded a total of 12 schools. Of the 12, 
one school declined further consideration. Three of the remaining 11 schools 
were not on the "achieving schools" list of 39 schools. What were the 31 
achieving schools doing with their compensatory education programs? The seven 
NCE gain criterion is admittedly high, but a close examination of the CTBS 
(California Test of Basic Skills) scores of compensatory education students 
indicated an apparently weak relationship (negative in some cases) between 
general school performance and the performance of compensatory education students 
as a group. 

In 1985-86, the United States Department of Education again requested the 
nomination of exemplary Chapter 1 programs for national recognition. The State 
of California called for nominations through the county offices, but only 
two counties responded with nominees. Pressed for time, the State Department 
of Education had no choice but to make selections from its existing list of 
"achieving compensatory education schools" which now includes 33 schools, after 
three opted out of a process to validate achieving schools for recertif ication 
and three were not recertif icated as they were no longer achieving. 

Of the 24 schools that qualified as "achieving schools" in 1984, nine 
schools show gains of at least three NCE for school years 1981-82, 1982-83, and 
1983-84 in their CTBS reading and mathematics scores. The remaining 15 schools 
show some negative effects, especially for LEP (limited-English-proficient) 
students. The foregoing discussion is reinforced by reports of teams that made 
two-day visits to schools in order to identify their effective practices. 
Although there had been confirmation prior to the school visitations of the 
schools' compliance status based on the latest compliance data available at the 
State Department of Education, the one-day training given the first set of 



visitation teams and the two-day training for the second set of visitation teams 
encompassed compliance issues to watch for. The main concern was the "supple- 
ment/supplant provision." That was to ensure that compensatory education 
services were being used to "supplement" and "not supplant" the district- 
provided program, commonly known as the base program. Some of the teams explained 
that their time at the school sites was too limited to gain fuller information 
on the alleged issue. In one of the schools, there was a definite report of 
noncompliance, attended by lack of adequate knowledge of regulations. The 
writer, with the assistance of another staff member from the Office of Compensa- 
tory Education, California State Department of Education, made a follow-up visit 
to all the schools, stressing the remediation of needs identified by the visita- 
tion teams. Since no school is perfect nor can be perfect, indications of 
possible noncompliance cited by teams were not taken as cause for alarm. 
Rather, they were viewed as reason to follow-up and assist schools that indicated 
evidence of quality. That one school which was out of compliance is this year 
one of California's 47 nominees to the National Elementary School Recognition 
Program, the only 1 among the 47 that comes from CAP's performance group A which 
is the lowest of six socioeconomic categories or groups used to determine 
expectation bands for comparison purposes; that is, to ensure that schools get 
compared with similar schools. The Chapter 1 program of this particular school, 
however, nade very limited gains and did not qualify for nomination to Washington 
as an exemplary program in 1985. However, the follow-up visit made to the 
school appeared to take effect. The latest performance of compensatory education 
students show huge gains. 

The writer's experience with generally high-performing schools that fail to 
operate equally high-performing compensatory programs, coupled with research 
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reports on low-achieving versus high-achieving students, racial minority chil- 
dren versus white children, and low socioeconomic class children versus higher 
socioeconomic class children, has given rise to questions regarding instruction: 

1. Are district-provided instructional services equitably given (or given at 
all) to compensatory education students? 

2. Do compensatory education services supplement district-provided instruc- 
tional services for students participating in compensatory education? 

3. Do instructional policies and services favor certain types of students over 
others? Noncompensatory education students compared with compensatory 
education students? White students compared with racial minority students? 
High-achieving compared with low-achieving students? Higher socioeconomic 
class students compared with lower socioeconomic class students? 

The above questions have led to a research proposal which is now in its 
developmental stage, including the development of instruments to determine 
instructional differentials between generally high-achieving compensatory 
education schools wl.£h low-performing compensatory education programs on the one 
hand and, on the other, generally high-achieving compensatory education schools 
with high-performing compensatory education programs. 

The proposed research will test Walberg's (1984) findings, as reported in 
"Federal (Chapter 1) Educational Spending and Effects on Poor Children" that 
"more money was spent on non-poor than poor children; and less money was spent 
on lower achieving children than on those making normal academic progress." 

What does research say about instruction for the kinds of students generally 
served by compensatory education programs—the low-performing poor and minority, 
or poor and white, or just plain poor or any color? This is not to suggest 
that there are no low-performing students am6ng the nonpoor, because although 
compensatory education funds go to poor areas, not everyone who lives in a poor 
area is poor. 
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Instruction in this paper refers to the behaviors of teachers as they deal 
with and interact with students in the process of implementing their instruc- 
tional objectives. Such behaviors include teachers' expectations, attitudes, 
emotional responses, remarks, and policy--created or teacher-created conditions 
that may affect teachers' behaviors toward compensatory education students. 
Examples of the latter are seating arrangements, grouping procedures, and 
waiting time for student response to teachers' questions* Without delving into 
causal relationships, therefore, this part of the pv^per will look at relation* 
ships between instruction and social class, race, ability level, and the fact of 
being a compensatory education participant. 

Instruction and social class/race . It is becoming clear that teachers and 
what they do are important determinants of student achievement (Gage, 1984; 
Hawley, 1984). According to Bereiter (1985), a successful compensatory education 
program is simply one that gives plenty of help in learning. Teachers, however, 
tend to behave differently toward different kinds of students. Since teachers 
are a key factor in the success of instruction, they should have the social 
readiness to deal with different types of students. As Strong and Silver (1985) 
put it, "Social readiness may not be correlated with intelligence, but it is 
definitely correlated with teaching** (p. 11). The way students are treated 
conveys to them a message about their status (Sleeter and Grant, 1985) that can 
very well affect their self-concept, self-confidence and motivation, and therefore, 
their achievement. 

In Baron and others (from Dusek, 1985), it is noted that stereotypes an^ 
generalized notions about certain races or groups may lead teachers to apply 
generalized expectations to students of such groups, making it difficult for the 
teacher, therefore, to develop specific expectations tailored to Individual 
students. This perpetuates race or class distinctions among students, making it 
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"difficult for minority or disadvantaged students to distinguish themselves from 
the generalized expectations" (Baron and other, from Dusek, 1985). This is very 
significant, in view of the fc>ct that expectations are now generally known to 
affect achievement. What is not known is how expectations are communicated. 
Since everyone forms expectancies, and teachers are no exception, such expecta- 
tions may bias, positively or negatively, the performance of some children. 

In 11 studies analyzed by Baron and others (from Dusek, 1985), teachers held 
higher expectations for middle than for lower-class students. Wong (from Dusek, 
1985) reports that teacher expectations were higher for students whose fathers 
held higher status jobs, although the relationship was significant only for the 
elementary school sample. In general, correlations were high between the 
father's educational level and the mother's educational level and the student's 
academic potential. 

In a study of low-income parents' perceptions of favoritism in the schools, 
Brantlinger (1985) reports that even when working-class children attend middle- 
class schools, their education often continues to be inequitable because of 
differential learning environments within schools resulting from such phenomena 
as tracking and teacher expectancy. Of the 35 parents interviewed, 27 felt that 
schools favored certain kinds of children and all the descriptions made by the 
interviewees could be categorized as discrimination. The parents recognized 
that their neighborhood schools were not "high status" schools and that they 
were aware that other schools in their district had better facilities, teacher/ 
fitudent ratios, curricula, equipment, and teaching staff. However, these 
parents appeared to have become resigned to Inferior conditions. 

Research findings regarding teachers' attributions for student aggressive 
and negative behavior (Hawley and others, 1985) are also Important to the 
understanding of the role played by student social class In relation to teacher 
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behaviors. Kher and Brophy (from Hawley and others, 1985) found that ineffective 
teachers interpreted negative and aggressive behavior on the part of low SES 
students as an understandable response to home life; hence these teachers 
reported making only half-hearted attempts to change the behavior of aggressive 
students. Effective teachers, however, firmly refuse to accept or excuse 
aggressive behavior as indicated by their willingness to punish or even expel 
students if necessary. 

Baron and others (from Dusek, 1985) tested for the interactive effect of 
race and social class with respect to teachers' expectations, but none revealed 
a significant result. In other words, it is unlikely that the direction of 
social class effect reverses itself from one group to the other. That is, the 
impact of social class does not differ significantly from one race to another; 
in this case, black or white. In studies comparing other minority groups, 
Williams and Naremore (from Dusek, 1985) found that teachers held higher language 
expectations for whites than Mexican-Americans, while expectations for blacks 
and Mexican-Americans did not differ. Jensen and Rosenfield (from Dusek, 1985) 
reported higher teacher expectations for whites than blacks and for blacks than 
Mexican-Americans. Wong (from Dusek, 1985) reported that practicing teachers 
held higher expectations for their Asian-American than white students and that 
this effect was stronger at the secondary level than the primary level. 

A study by Scott and Damico, as reported in Education Week (August 21, 
1985), found that beginning as early as kindergarten, teachers tend to praise 
black girls for their social and nurturing behaviors, while white girls are 
praised for their academic behaviors. Hence white girls are not likely to 
choose black girls as their friends in middle grades. These findings are based 
on more than 60 desegregation studies conducted over the past ten years. 
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Feldiaan (1985) reports from a study he did with Donahue that the race of 
the student influences teachers' facial expressions. This was based on secret 
videotapes of teachers as they praised their students. Then the tapes were 
shovn to judges who rated the teachers on how pleased they appeared to be on the 
tapes. Both the white and the black teachers had more pleasant, positive facial 
expressions when they praised a student of their own race, even though student 
performance was identical in all cases. The Peabody Journal of Education review 
of "Effective Teaching" (1985) interprets this as being reflective of the 
different attitudes many adults hold toward members of other races. The study 
and other similar ones suggest two conclusions. "First, both ^iiite and black 
teachers appear to behave more positively toward members of their own race than 
toward members of other racial groups. Second, the nonverbal behavior of 
teachers seems to be related to their racial attitudes" (Hawley and others, 
1985:13). The same source points to the especially notable fact that there 
were incongruencies between the teachers' verbal behavior and their nonverbal 
behavior — that they were responding positively on a verbal level, while being 
negative on a nonverbal level. 

Irvine (1985) reports that the race of students and teachers mediate thu 
interpretation of appropriate and inappropriate behavior. White teachers tend 
to rate black students as more deviant than do black teachers. The researcher 
continues that it seems appropriate to suggest that some behaviors exhibited by 
students of different backgrounds are culturally determined and that these 
culturally determined behaviors are often incompatible with the noimative 
expectations of schools and teachers. 

Instruction and achievement . What does research say about instruction for 
the low-achieving compared with that for the high-achieving? Hawley and others 
(1985) indicate that some teachers behave differently toward low achievers 
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in ways that communicare that they expect less of them than th?y do of high 
achievers. This induces further low achievement and increases the achievement 
gap. Those ways are summarized by the same writers: 
1* Some teachers tolerate more behavioral interruptions when working with low 
than with high-ability groups. 

2. Some teachers require njore seatwork of low than high achievers, whije 
devoting more interactive teaching time for high than low achievers. 

3. Low achievers sometimes receive fewer opportunities to perform academically 
than high achievers and are, therefore, given less opportunity for corrective 
feedback* 

4. Some teachers give low achievers less time to answer questions than high 
achievers and fail to give corrective feedback. 

5. When given incorrect answers, some teachers prompt high achieving students 
more than low achieving students in the proper directions. 

6. Low achieving students are sometimes praised snore often for marginal and 
inadequate answers than high achievers and criticized more often than high 
achievers for failure. 

7. Some teachers are more enthusiastic teaching high than low achievers. 
Low achievers receive fewer teacher smiles, less teacher eye contact, and 
less teacher responsiveness than high achievers. 

8. Briefer and less informative feedback is sometimes given to lower achievers. 
The above are conceptualized (Hawley and others, 1985) as a response to 

teachers' "patterned attributions" of student success or failure. High student 
achievement is often believed attributable to teachers* effectiveness or 
compet^.n^,r , *rfhile student low perfonnance is frequently attributed to students' 
la»^k ■ 'Aty or poor ?x)me environment. This transfer of responsibility to 

the r poor performance probably causes ineffective teachers n^t to 
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attend to ways of fostering academic success by low echievets. According to 
so.e studies reported by Hawley and others (1985), "except In the ^st effective 
Inner city schools, students are engaged significantly less in academic interac- 
tion With teachers or peers than their counterparts in suburban schools. The 
s»e source reports further that the difference „eans an additional one 
one-half months of urban schooling is required to attain an equivalent amount of 
achievement-related behavior. 

Mitman (1985) reports that teachers who showed more concern for lower 
achieving students tended to have .ore flexible and accurate perceptions of 
students, but that these sa.e teachers were rated significantly lower on their 
quality of teaching. In Barrozo (1986). the classroo. teachers observed had an 
average of 94.8 percent "high" and "very high" ratings for "instructional effec- 
tiveness." while specialist or resource teachers who provide supplemental 
services to low achieving (compensatory education) students in the resource 
rooms and/or the classrooms received 89 percent. On the item, "teacher's 
enthusiasm." classroom teachers received 97 percent while specialist teachers 
received 94 percent "high" and "very high" ratings. On "effective use of 
aides/volunteers." the classroom teachers received 97 percent while specialist 
teachers had 76 percent combined "high" and "very high." These may be suggestive 
of the kinds and quality of instructional behaviors on the part of staff who 
work With low achievers; in this case, compensatory education students. 

Teachers must believe that they can intervene to stop the failure cycle. 
They should stop thinking that failure is predictive of failure. What often 
happens, however, is that because some teachers think low-skill children cannot 
learn, or do not want to learn, they essentially give up and stop teaching in 
their low-tracked classes. It is not surprising, therefore, that little learning 
occurs in these classrooms. Placement in low tracks is generally associated 
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with a low level of aspiration, feeling of worthlessness and rejection, low 
self-esteem, low self-concept of ability, lowered involvement in class activi- 
ties, and greater test anxiety (Dusek, 1985) • 

There is evidence that children who attend schools in which average achieve- 
ment level is high, make more progress than where average achievement level is 
relatively low. Low SES students make more progress in high SES groups; blacks 
do better in desegregated schools above a certain critical level (Murnane, 
1983). Hence Garton (1984) reports that although teachers continue efforts to 
help the disadvantaged, no one is surprised when these students fail, dropout, 
or show little promise of learning. 

Instruction and the fact that a student is participating in compensatory 
education . Is the fact of a student being a compensatory education participant 
related to instructional behaviors toward the student? The writer did not find 
research that is directly related to this section. Since compensatory education 
students, however, are low achieving and more likely than not to be poor and 
nonwhite, it may be safe to assume that the findings pertaining to low achievers, 
lower class students, and ethnic minority students may also apply to compensatory 
education students. This, however, should be considered a significant problem 
for future research. It may be noted that in the 1982 California Stat' Depart- 
ment of Education study published in 1984, based on the responses made by more 
than 200 school-related persons from 24 identified "achieving compensatory 
education schools, the staff showed the strongest support for compensatory 
education. Their level of support was far better than that of the students (as 
rated by adults) and that of parents and community persons. This was, of 
course, in achieving schools where teachers were found to be generally "very 
dedicated, enthusiastic, and caring" (California State Department of Education, 
1984:5). 
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An earlier study (Crawford and Kimball, 1983) reported in Hawley and others 
(1985), shows that the 79 Title I (now Chapter 1) teachers in early and later 
elementary grades studied differed on many dimensions — amount of nonacademic 
time in small groups, amount of instruction to small groups, the amount of 
instructional time allocated to small groups, the amount of seatwork assigned, 
the use of higher order questioning strategies, the number of response strategies 
teachers provided, the number of students carefully monitored by the teacher, 
the number of student-initiated questions, and the number of private academic 
contacts initiated by the teacher* 

In Barrozo (1986), it is shown that the majority of those who deal with 
compensatory education programs in achieving schools have sufficient knowledge 
regarding the basics of the program. The school visitation team reports 
indicated where further in-service was needed, hence suggestions and recommenda- 
tions have been offered to the schools concerned. On the nature (perhaps 
quality) of compensatory education services, 82 percent of the 235 ratings given 
by the visitation teams to the responses made by the interviewees were "high** 
and **very high,** The questions posed included, among others, the kinds of 
remediation provided, means of reinforcing learning, the conduct of pull-out 
instruction, and in-class services. Although the ratings for **support of or 
commitment to compensatory education** were relatively low, 76 percent **high** and 
**very high ratings** out of 229, the extremely high percentage (97 percent) of 
**high** and **very high** ratings assigned to interviewee responses regarding 
**instructional provisions for students with special needs** seems to augur well 
for compensatory education students. However, there appears to be disparity 
between these ratings of interviewee responses and the product for compensatory 
education students in generally achieving compensatory education schools. 
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Response 

What does the foregoing discussion suggest concerning the main question 
posed by this paper, "Are Compensatory Education Students Shortchanged?" The 
specifics of the question will be answered separately. 

Are dj.strict-j)r ovided services equitably given to compensatory education 
students ? Evidence from generally high-performing compensatory education 
schools with low-performing compensatory education programs suggests a need to 
implement the proposed study indicated earlier in this paper. It will also be 
of interest to find out what takes place instructionally in the compensatory 
education programs of generally low-achieving compensatory education schools. 

Do compensatory education services supplement district-provided instruc- 
tional services for students participating in compensatory education programs ? 
This is really an extension of the first question. That is, if compensatory 
education students do not get their fair share of district-provided instruc- 
tional services, does compensatory education supplant or take the place of 
district-provided instructional services due them? Again, the evidence of 
product differentials between compensatory education program performance and 
the total school performance in generally high achieving compensatory education 
schools suggests a positive answer. If this is right, certain possibilities can 
be true. Compensatory education services are perhaps being spread out thinly 
so that every student benefits, but not in a way that gives the most to those 
who are targeted because of need. Hence the better achievers become better and 
-'.the lower achievers practically remain the same or worse, with the gap ever 
-increasing between them. It is possible, too, that compensatory education 
j^ervices take the place of the regular program for targeted students, hence 
nothing extra is provided. Or, it can be a problem of quality and fairness — the 
nature and quality of supplemental services provided, which leads to the next 
question. 

15 
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Do Instr uctional policies and services fpvnr ...tain types of students 
over others ? To state the question directly. "Are other students favored over 
compensatory education students?" Although most of the studies reported in this 
paper do not deal directly with low achieving, low SES. or ethnic minority 
students as compensatory education students, the latter are mainly low achieving 
and tend to be low SES and racially minority. The evidence presented strongly 
points to a positive answer. 

The writer reports (Barrozo, 1986) differentials between the ratings for 
classroom teachers and resource teachers based on observations of them while 
conducting instruction. The ratings were for "provisions for children with 
special needs." Of the difference, (which favored classroom teachers), the 
writer states, "the disparity between the results . . . defies normal expecta- 
tions, since that is what specialist or resource teachers are thought to be 
mainly for" (Barrozo, 1986:26). However, caution is urged because of the 
limited number of resource teachers observed, in which case, a very low rating 
for one or two could have changed drastically the percentage of "high" and "very 
high" ratings for the group. 
Recommendations 

It is recommended that studies be designed tc determine the following in 
varying situations (urban, suburban, rural), in schools with different racial 
concentrations (black, Hispanic, white, Asian) and in schools with differing 
levels of poverty, 

1. Why some generally high achieving compensatory education schools have low 
achieving compensatory education programs 

2. Why some generally high achieving compensatory education schools have high 
achieving compensatory education programs 

3. Instructional and other kinds of differentials between number one and 
number two above, 
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4. Why some nonhighly achieving compensatory education schools have high 
achieving compensatory education programs 

5. Why some nonachieving compensatory education schools have nonachieving 
compensatory education programs 

6. Instructional and other kinds of differentials between number four and 
number five above. 
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